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pursuit, I cast about how I should employ the time,
which hangs on most young men's hands, to the best
advantage; and when books and severer studies grew
tedious, and other impertinence would be pressing,
by what innocent diversions I might sometime relieve
myself without compliance to recreations I took no
felicity in, because they did not contribute to any
improvement of the mind. This set me upon plant-
ing of trees, and brought forth my Sylva, which book,
infinitely beyond my expectation, is now also calling
for a fourth impression, and has been the occasion
of propagating many millions of useful timber trees
throughout this nation, as I may justify (without
immodesty) from the many letters of acknowledg-
ment received from gentlemen of the first quality, and
others altogether strangers to me. His late Majesty,
Charles the Second, was sometimes graciously
pleased to take notice of it to me, and that I had by
that book alone incited a world of planters to repair
their broken estates and woods, which the greedy
rebels had wasted and made such havoc of. . . ,
Thus, Madam, 1 endeavoured to do my country-
men some little service, in as natural an order as I
could for the improving and adorning their estates
and dwellings, and, if possible, make them in love
with these useful and innocent pleasures, in exchange
of a wasteful and ignoble sloth which, 1 had observed,
had so universally corrupted an ingenuous educa-
tion."
Sylva is admirably planned. From beginning to end
it is strictly to the point; and although there are
historical references, it is free from the digressions into
side-issues of which the author was so fond in some
of his other writings.    The mention, to which he